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The Cover - - 


The cover for December is taken from 
The Withrow Annual, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the most 
interesting publications in this year’s Compe- 
tition. Permission to reprint the picture was 
granted by Mrs. Stella Green Kreuzman, 
long-time Adviser of the book and, likewise, 
inveterate Medalist winner. Mrs. Kreuzman 
has decided to rest from the yearbook for 
the present year, although she still continues 
as a member of the faculty at Withrow, 
and Mr. Robert Pfister has taken her ad- 


visory duties. 


The little orange tiger which is the in- 
signia of the school and The Annual, sets 
out to inspect all the classes and activities 
of the great school. He is chiefly interested 
in what young people in high school do in 
the school and at their homes. He finds the 
job a very heavy one, for there are many 
students and many activities, so he decides 
that he must break his inspection up into 
several sections or divisions. 

In the picture shown here, he has arrived 
at the home of two of the Withrow students, 
where a brother-sister Charleston is being ex- 
hibited for two of their school friends. The 
dancers are Arlene and Danny Lamblin, 
who, because they actually are brother and 
sister, had time to practice their dancing 
routines often at home, and the tiger might 
have found them dancing at many school 
affairs during the years . . . for they were 
famous jitterbuggers. Danny graduated 
from Withrow as this copy of The Annual 
appeared, but Arlene is still there, a junior 


this year. 

The Annual’s 200 pages are large and lav- 
ishly illustrated. However, there has been 
a steady custom at Withrow for years that 
practically no pictures should be posed, that 
the photographer should be ready with his 
equipment and snap pictures quite at ran- 
dom. Mr. Russell Benson of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has had charge of the photography 
for some years. 

Withrow is a large school, set in 27 acres 
of landscaped campus and athletic fields. 
No wonder the little tiger was overwhelmed 
with 3,054 students and upward of 150 fac- 
ulty members to become acquainted with . . 
as well as many clubs, teams, activities, and 


homes. 


Letters from Members 


Well Done 


May I take this opportunity of thanking 
you for your graciousness and generosity in 
enclosing our scorebook. The comments are 
very kind. After reading the contents, I 
was forced to wish that I had time to make 
such encouraging observations. This judg- 
ing job has been well done. 
feel you have spared the horses from a 


However, I 


critical standpoint. I could not get the score 
on the book much over 875. Perhaps some 
day we may be able to repay your efforts. 
I hope it is not amiss to congratulate you 
on a well organized and efficiently serviced 
yearbook contest.—H.D., Pa. 


Appreciation 


We would like to express our apprecia- 
tion for the award you gave our 1951 book. 
We received word through the Associated 
Press datelined New York informing us of 
the award.—N.L., Ariz. 


Much Gratified 


The criticism book arrived yesterday and 
needless to say, I am much gratified with 
the response which your judge had to our 
endeavor this year. I know the members 
of the Board and my colleagues on the fac- 
ulty are as happy with the Medalist rating 
as I am. This method of producing a year- 
book I found to be a little more time-con- 
suming than the other method. Neverthe- 
less, the result seems to have justified the 
labor which was expended. I am sold on 
this idea for a yearbook because I believe 
it tells the story of the school year in a way 
that will be popular for years to come.— 


E.M., N.C. 


Very Complete and Fair 


Our rating book came to us this week 
and we have been studying the criticisms 
thoroughly. Your rating was very complete 
and fair and should help us in the future. 
Your judges stated they had spent five hours 
judging our book and it is easy to believe 
as every phase had been noted and some 
comment made on each. Is it still possible 
to borrow books from your files? If so, may 
we borrow some which will illustrate inter- 
esting layouts, bleed pictures used to vary 
margins, and “running comments” used in- 
stead of trite headings. Thank you for 


your splendid service—M.B., N.Y. 

Yes, the CSPA loans books and picks 
out those that will be of help to the best 
of its ability. We are forced to make a 
charge of $1 for the loan to cover the 
cost of clerical work and the borrower is 
asked to pay the transportation costs.— 


Ed. 


Inspiration and Practical 
Aid 

This is a belated expression of apprecia. | 
tion for the fine time our group had at the | 
Yearbook Conference at Columbia in Oc. 
tober. This was the first time any of us 
had the privilege to attend these meetings 
and we found them exceedingly helpful .. [ 
both for inspiration and practical aid. I was 
impressed with the friendliness, cordiality 
and helpfulness extended by all. We hope f 
our rating book will come soon as we are 
busily engaged in this year’s project and } 
would like to correct our previous mistakes, 
The booklet last year was most helpful— 


FS., Vt. 
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By W. W. WOODSIDE, Adviser, The Tower, Summit, N. J., High School 


OW LONG should a student re- 

main on the staff of the school 

paper? Certainly only as long as 
he shows steady progress in his work. When 
satisfaction sets in, he is through. 

This progress can be measured along three 
lines—(1) general attitude, (2) gathering 
the news, and (3) writing the story. Cer- 
tain guide-posts stand out boldly in each of 
these fields for the reporter who is seeking 
to improve himself. 

Attitude Toward the Work 

1. Reliability is the first quality of a good 
reporter. Dependability comes before ability 
in a newspaper office. 

2. Accuracy is the second quality of the 
reporter. Nothing condemns a reporter, and 
consequently his paper, sooner than does in- 
accuracy. 

3. Enthusiasm is the third quality essen- 


. tial to good reporting. Only through en- 


thusiasm in his work can a reporter keep 
the curse—dullness—from his copy. Great 
newspapers are built on the reporter’s love 
for his work. He must first like to write. 

4. Loyalty to his paper means that the 
staff member must feel free to criticize it in 
the staff meeting, but must never carry this 
criticism beyond the newsroom to students 
outside. 

5. The newspaper must be foremost 
among the staff member’s activities. School 
life is varied and interesting today, and the 
many activities make great demands upon 
a student’s time. The staff member must 
never assume other responsibilities, such as 
a heavy role in a dramatic production, that 
would interfere with his work on the paper. 

6. A reporter must not confine his 
thoughts of the paper to the period sched- 
uled for the work. The star reporter is the 
one who thinks of everything, from the 
time he arises until the time he retires, in 
terms of news. It is that valuable person 
who keeps the paper timely, interesting, and 
a leader among the papers of the country. 
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7. He must respect authority on the staff 
—taking any assignments without hesita- 
tion. A school paper is too big for snob- 
bishness and cliques. Petty jealousies de- 
note smallness in reporters. 

8. The reporter has a responsibility to 
all departments and pages of the paper, as 


By means of carefully enumerated 
“points”, Mr. Woodside, experienced 
Adviser that he is, outlines the major 
qualifications and approaches to doing 
a job well as a reporter. It should not 
be forgotten that the reporter is the key 
to the success of any student publica- 
tion. It requires discipline in more ways 
than one. After it is acquired, the staff 
member may move on to other jobs. But 
his major test is as a reporter. If he 
makes good in that post he has an un- 
derstanding of what goes into the mak- 
ing of a publication from the grass-roots 
up. This article can be used as a yard- 
stick to measure the present staff or to 
test the aspirants. It should be kept at 
hand for all to read when the going 
gets rough. By means of a bit of self- 
analysis, using this outline as it basis, 
much may be accomplished in keeping 
a staff on its toes. 


well as to his own. The poor editorial that 
appears on the second page demands the 
concern of the sports editor of page four. 
The lack of sufficient advertising is a mat- 
ter for all the staff members. One small 
position on the staff is but a trust that 
cannot be seen separate from the whole of 
which it is a part. 

9. A reporter must place himself in the 
position of the other fellow on the staff. 
Can the typist read his stuff? Can the 
copy desk rely on his facts? Can the page 
editor expect the story by deadline? Can 
the compositor set the head he has written? 

10. In turn, he must demand respect for 


his own position. If the typist is willing to 
labor over poor scribbling, she is encourag- 
ing staff inefficiency. If the business man- 
ager is content with poor circulation, he is 
doing the same. If the page editor peace- 
fully accepts late copy, he is helping to 
wreck staff efficiency. 

11. The reporter who complains that the 
assignment editors never give him any as- 
signments indicts himself. Unsatisfactory 
copy or late copy causes the assignment edi- 
tor to hesitate to assign stories to certain 
reporters. The resourceful staff member can 
always find unassigned stories that will boost 
the total number of inches he has had pub- 
lished. The new staff member who must 
compete with experienced and established re- 
porters thus has to use his ingenuity to estab- 
lish himself. 

12. It is well for a reporter to count the 
number of inches of copy being printed 
each issue, and to divide it by the number 
of reporters. This gives him a chance to 
compare his contribution with what might 
be expected of him. 

13. Close observance is a quality essen- 
tial to good reporting. This trait can be 
developed even in the newsroom itself. Each 
time the reporter enters the room he should 
glance at the bulletin board for assignments 
and announcements. Spare moments in the 
newsroom may well be spent in looking over 
exchange papers, both school and daily. The 
reporter must read widely. It is needless 
to say that loafing has no place in the news- 
paper office. 


14. The school reporter must remember 
that the school forms its opinion of the 
paper from its personal contact with the 
staff as well as with the printed sheet. 

15. A reporter must at all times be im- 
personal, freeing himself from his own con- 
cerns. Membership in a particular class or 
organization must not influence his selection 
and treatment of news. The staff member 
must see that the paper is not made a bally- 
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noo organ for the staff personnel, but on the 
other hand he must never hesitate to cover 
a story about a staff member if the news is 
there. 

16. A reporter’s job is never finished. 
There is always something more he can do 
to improve himself and the paper. 

Gathering the News 

1. Reporting is but half writing; the other 
half is seeing. 

2. What is news depends upon the re- 
porter who is out doing the seeing. 

3. He must be enthusiastic about each 
assignment, no matter how trivial it may 
seem on the surface. 

4. There is no incident so trivial that its 
account will not attract attention if properly 
handled. 

5. The editor is never interested in why 
the reporter couldn’t get the story for which 
he was sent. 

6. Neither should a reporter be satisfied 
with half a story. 

7. He must be fair to all sides—getting 
all the facts—not jumping at conclusions. 
There are proper authorities for all facts. 
Let no person speak for another, if that 
other person is available. 

8. “Do you have any news for the paper?” 
as an approach to a prospect will nine times 
out of ten bring a negative response. Stu- 
dents and teachers seldom see their experi- 
The reporter 
through casual conversation finds out what 
his prospect has been doing, what he has 
heard, what he expects to do, what he con- 
siders of importance at the moment—and 
then translates these experiences into items 


ences in terms of news. 


of news for his paper. 

9. A reporter can be a channel for news 
only by having many contacts with teachers 
and students. He soon knows which are 
his most promising sources of news. 

10. Of everything, the reporter asks him- 
self, “Is that news?” His mind is always 
at work on the theme. 

11. As he develops his sense of observa- 
tion, he must also develop that news sense 
which automatically sifts the chaff from the 
grain. He must distinguish truth from 
rumor. 

12. The successful reporter realizes that 
he must never break a confidence. No piece 
of news is worth it. 

13. In gathering news the reporter is con- 
stantly interviewing other people. Perhaps 
there is no right way and no wrong way 
to make the interview, but at least the old- 
time method is passing out. That method 
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demanded that the reporter begin writing 
the moment the other person began talking 
and thus to put down word for word as 
much of the comment as possible. This pro- 
cedure always left the reporter with the task 
of g<tting the meanings from all the facts. 
It is now considered better for the re- 
porter to concentrate upon the thought 
rather than the words, and thus to grasp 
the meaning of the discussion before any 
notes are taken. A question here and there 
clears up the account, and he can then ask 
the person being interviewed to repeat cer- 
tain significant facts for him—as names and 
figures. By interviewing in this fashion and 
writing the story immediately afterward, the 
reporter has a much more human story. 
14. Only through practice can the re- 
No two 
reporters will develop this news sense in the 
same degree or in the same manner. There 


porter develop his nose for news. 


is no common formula for improvement that 
all may follow. Here is a day’s schedule 
of one reporter in his search for news: 

a. Lingers with his friends in the halls as 
he enters the school in the morning. Jots 
down notes, and possibly follows up bits of 
gossip with pertinent questions. 

b. On the way to his home room he drops 
in to see a teacher who is one of his best 
sources of news. Engages in a ten-minute 
conversation which results in a couple of 
stories. 

c. Enters his home room and his classes 
with his eyes and ears open for a conflict 
story—nothing better than a good conflict 
story. A certain class has a unique procedure 
—or discussion, which he follows closely. 

d. Notices a new student in one of his 
classes. Talks with him after class—good 
for a few inches of copy, maybe a picture. 

e. All the while he observes everything in 
terms of news. Notices study-hall conditions 
better than usual—freshman study hall is 
under student control while the teacher is 
out. 

f. He is concerned about two friends who 
What are some 
pupils really getting out of school?—he won- 


are in trouble in the office. 


ders. Is it worth the taxpayer’s money or 
the pupil’s time? 

g. Lunch time comes. He makes it a point 
to eat with two or three of the school’s lead- 
ers. Through the conversation he may pick 
up the threads of a good story. 

h. After school he goes up to the basket- 
ball floor. How can he write a story about 
the practice session that is different from 
all those in the files? 


i. As he goes back to the newsroom he 
passes the janitor and talks a while with 
him. Two lovers stroll out of the building, 
arm in arm. The office is just dismissing 
some students kept for tardiness. He asks 
the principal how many are tardy each day, 
An average of ten, an increase over last 
year. 

j. He passes through the newsroom and 
glances at the bulletin board for late an. 
nouncements. 

k. At the evening dinner table he speaks 
on the novel class procedure before his 
father and grandmother. He listens to their } 
Such a ff 


contrast—such conflict of the new and the 


reactions, their own school days. 


old—such a story. 

1. He checks his list of possible stories 
and finds that he has tips for half a dozen 
good stories and a couple of editorials. He 
writes two of them and goes to class the 
next day with dope on the rest, enough to 
keep him busy writing the entire period. He 
passes up two of his stories because they 
had been regularly assigned to other stu. 


dents. As he works away he overhears a | 


staff member complaining to the editor 
about not being assigned any stories. 
Writing the Story 

1. The reporter should take pride in every 
item he writes, regardless of its length. 

2. He assumes that the reader is entirely 
ignorant of the facts he is about to relate. 
He knows that the first function of a story 
is to inform. He has at all times a feeling 
of respect for the reader, attempting to an- 
ticipate his questions and his interests. 

3. It is as important to know what to 
leave out of a story as it is to know what ff 
to include. 

4. He never misses the opportunity to in- 
clude a name. 

5. A close study of newspapers has te- 
vealed to him that newspaper paragraphs 
average six or seven lines. He noticed that 
long paragraphs are alternated with shorter 
ones. 

6. He jots down his major points in out 
line form before he begins to write. 

7. He realizes the importance of a good 
beginning. 

8. He writes his story as soon as the facts 
are gathered, while all the implications are 
still fresh in his mind. He knows that it 
is best to write the sections for which he 
has gathered material, even though there att 
still some further developments to come. It’s 
good newspaper practice to piece new matt 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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A New Shingle for Advisers 


By LEIBER ANKER, Adviser, The Bulldog’s Bark, Metuchen, N. J., Public Schools 


O BOARD of education has ever 
hired me as a guidance counselor 
per se, but I think I rate that noble 

title anyway, as do all the other school news- 
paper advisers whose lights burn late over 
such computations as one newspaper plus 
one staff equals how many satisfied readers. 
Yes, there’s more to our job than sculptur- 
ing those noses for news; there is the ever- 
lasting task of promoting understanding, tol- 
erance, and respect among teen-agers—in a 


word, there’s guidance! 


I could write volumes on the practical 
values inherent in school newspaper work; 
so could you, but here let me expound on 
how, through sponsor guidance, staff mem- 
bers learn to understand and respect human 
nature. Take the question first of public re- 
lations. The school personnel—administra- 
tors, teachers, and pupils—constitute the 
dominant reading public for the staff mem- 
bers. Each year the new members of the 
editorial staff must learn how to write in 
terms of the newspaper needs of this public. 
I say to them, “Talk to your classmates and 
teachers and then listen as much as you talk. 
You will build confidence and learn a great 
deal. Thereafter you will go home to write 


—for them!” 


So they set out. 


Ww must interview the shop teacher 
but finds it difficult to get him to 
remember the interview appointment. He 
complains to me. Guidance to the fore! 
Will is reminded that possibly he, too, for- 
gets appointments in his own busy routine; 
he must, therefore, not waste time over 
blaming the shop teacher but might think 
up some devices to help him remember and 
still want to remain on good terms with 
the paper. Will learns a lot about public 
relations without a textbook and maybe 
gives more serious thought to keeping his 


own appointments. 


Eleanor learns a little, too, when she dis- 
cusses with the president of the freshman 
class the best way the paper can serve the 
freshmen without being unfair in space al- 
lotment to the three upper classes. Being 
abrupt and dictatorial might lose subscribers, 
and, anyway, tact and patience belong to the 
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Golden Rule. 


Monroe is helped to get the viewpoint of 
the athletic coaches who want the facts of 
their teams’ defeats published but who want 
sympathetic treatment of the facts. Monroe 
is a realist and rebels a bit until a “guidance 
interview” with me, during which he learns 
something about journalistic interpretation 
of facts to enlighten but not to mislead the 
readers. His public relations with the phy- 
sical education department improve after 
that. 


er members need guidance in their 
relations with one another, too. Recent- 
ly, our editor-in-chief was a fiery, impatient 
individual who gave her all to the paper, 
but couldn’t, at first, keep on good terms 
with her associates. Staff members would 
“blow up” when she did or air their griev- 
ances to me privately. Fortunately, her re- 
lationships with the faculty were all that 
could be desired. Early in the year I told 
her she sounded like a firecracker most of 
the time. She was surprised but interested, 
so I kept on talking and soon had her prop- 
erly concerned about her explosive disposi- 
tion. She had not realized that she antago- 
nized and humiliated her staffmates, and 
thereafter came in regularly to ask about 
her progress and to point out proudly oc- 
casions when she had made a gigantic effort 
not to lose her temper. Last month I re- 
ceived a closely-written nine-page letter re- 
counting breathlessly the usual exciting ac- 
tivities of the first weeks of the college year. 
In the midst of it all was written, “You’d 
be surprised at me now. I’m really calm 
and collected and don’t blow my top hardly 
at all. See—your talks did a lot for me.” 
I’ll wager that what that girl learned about 
public relations and consideration for others 
will stand her in good stead forever. 


A group of pupils striving toward a com- 
mon goal is especially attuned towards guid- 
ance in human relationships. Hence the 
choice target that newspaper work provides, 
for here the staff members know that what- 
ever is achieved—a scoop, a spirit-rousing 
editorial, even, occasionally, a good rating 
in scholastic competition—is the result of 
working together effectively. 


Such effectiveness is predicated on keep- 


ing one’s personal inclinations secondary, 
participating open-mindedly in the exchange 
of ideas at press club meetings, and con- 
sistently doing the job expected of one. Time 
and again, the right—and I don’t mean 
coercive—word from me has helped a re- 
porter to see quickly why, for instance, he 
must pinch-hit on a story assigned to another 
reporter, who has good reason for failing 
to meet his deadline. The paper must ap- 
pear on time! Everyone must work toward 
that end and sometimes do more than his 
share. Isn’t life like that often? Isn’t en- 


lightenment on meeting such contingencies 
guidance? 


I remember when the circulation depart- 
ment fell down on its publicity program one 
year. The editorial staff grumbled, justifi- 
ably, no doubt, but fruitlessly, and so I in- 
formed them. I asked, “Are you helping 
to correct the condition by condemning cir- 
culation for not doing its job? Are you 
helping the paper?” The exchange editor 
quickly saw the light, and, with the staff 
cartoonist, executed over one week-end two 
dynamic posters that were so good we used 
them all year, because they permitted super- 
imposing “balloons” advertising each issue 
before its publication date. 


You may be thinking, “That sort of 
thing takes place all the time as a matter 
of course; pupils just naturally rally to a 
cause.” Yes, but the teacher sponsor who 
grasps opportunities for driving home 
truths concerning responsibilities towards so- 
ciety is doubling the value inherent in rally- 
ing to a worthy cause. Guidance towards 
perceiving why we do the good that we do 
builds more than just individual character; 
it can build nations, and so we cannot afford 
to underestimate it. 


Thus it is that while the editorial workers 
are giving their time and energies each 
month to solving problems of lay-out, head- 
lines, deadlines, and editorial policy, I stick 
around to create any stray guidance divi- 
dends made possible by pupils who want to 
“talk it over.” And, judging by the number 
of such occasions to date, I’m thinking of 
asking your guidance director to make room 
for my desk in his office. 
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Mr. se sa on Sihathe 


In one of his recent syndicated columns, Mr. Roger Babson spoke 
at length on the difference between schools of his boyhood and those 
of today. He wrote, “The other day I visited an old schoolhouse 
which I attended when I was a boy. It then had a big wood 
stove . . . and two grades in each room to teach us concentration, 
and it surely did.” 

After some time, he reached yearbooks. Of them, he states, 
“Turn to the yearbook which your high school seniors issue and 
you will see that ninety per cent of it is given to the various extra- 
curricular activities. 


This long name, used to fool us parents, really 
refers to sports, clubs, and other things which teach children to 
spend money instead of to earn it. I have never found in one of 
these yearbooks the account of a spelling or mental arithmetic con- 
test. It may be that the merchants don’t want lower prices, but 
want the children taught to be spenders. The merchants root for 
the bands, baseball, football and other athletics. But again I say, 
don’t blame the school principals. They are simply giving to parents 
what they demand. As long as parents are primarily interested in 
whom the high school employs as an athletic coach, we have only 


ourselves to blame.” 


We took a walk to the bookcase where the 949 yearbooks entered 
in the 1951 Contest were filed. True, we found that Mr. Babson’s 
statements were true about some books. 
up, curiously enough, did have an account of a spelling contest. 
We looked through others and found nothing about mental arith- 
We did find, however, what Mr. Babson overlooked and 
that was a rare book that did not have in it something about a 
laboratory that couldn’t be found in any school of Mr. Babson’s 
day. We found many books with pictures of algebra, geometry, 
history, geography, and international relations classes. 


The second one we picked 


metic. 


There were 
many from chemistry, physics, biology and other laboratories. 
From our experience, but, of course, it can’t match Mr. Babson’s, 
we have watched the gradual departure from the extra-curricular 
activities emphasis to stressing the school and what it does day 
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after day to make better, broader, brighter and more alert young 
Americans. 

What Mr. Babson did not see, and which no one can see by 
looking at the books, was the information submitted on them as 
to the way they were financed. He does not seem to realize that 
each and every one of those books was designed, planned, written, 
produced and paid for by young America without parental, princi- 
pal’s or community aid. He does not seem to realize that no com. 
munity in these United States has a school board that will finance 
a yearbook and no principal has the means or influence to secure 
funds to apply to the yearbook. He does not realize that the 8000 
yearbooks we have listed cost, at a conservative estimate, some 15 
millions of dollars. All of this is raised, budgeted and spent by 
the boys and girls of the country who are willing to give of their [ 
time and effort to produce the books and other publications for 
the other boys and girls who want them. 

And out of this, Mr. Babson, comes the majority of the men 
and women who make the wheels turn on the great newspapers 
and magazines of the land. Whether he looks at Church or State, 
Education or Law, Medicine or Science, Engineering, Finance, Ad. } 
vertising, Business or any other field, Mr. Babson will find the 
leaders have at some time or other worked on student publications, 
Perhaps Mr. Babson might find that some of his own staff did the 
same. . 

The school press has a record of which it may be proud. It is 


never satisfied with the status quo. It is going to have a better 


record and a prouder one yet. 


on oe 


Professional Contents 


There is a tendency among many school people, particularly in 
the administrative group, to deplore the contests related specifically 
to student work and activities. In fact, steps have been taken in 
several quarters to have them eliminated altogether. Restrictions 
have been placed upon participation in contests and one clearing 
house has been set up to pass upon their being acceptable for schools 
under its jurisdiction. 

The motive behind such movements and opinions is not open to 
question here for it is doubtful if they can be resolved or that 
any good could be accomplished by opening the door to discussion 
or argument. There is no doubt that some contests have question- 
able value. 


lived. 


do not have some permanent value or which may be terminated at 


Many which are inspired by commercial gain are short 
It is unwise for schools to tie themselves to projects which 


the whim of the sponsors with the schools holding the well known 
sack. 

As we look about, however, we are impressed at the number of 
contests open to the people of the nation and the zeal with which 
the general public participates in them. There seems to be some 
thing about a contest that strikes a responsive chord in the minds 
or souls of people whether it be the jams and jellies and pies and 
vegetables at a country fair or the astronomical sums and embar 
rassing avalanches of products from their radio and_ television 
counterparts. 

Coming closer to home, we note that even the professional magx 
zines and newspapers have their contests. Elsewhere in this issue 


is a note referring to one such for magazines. It states that 12) 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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How We Publish a Mimeographed School Paper 


By FRANCIS J. FANNING, Adviser, Highlights, Henry Lord Junior High, Fall River, Mass. 


N UNDERGRADUATE days I was 

a member of the journalism class con- 

ducted by Miss Olive Lovett, Faculty 
Adviser of the Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
Teachers College Campus Comment. Miss 
Lovett has been a long time member of this 
Association. 

I volunteered for extra-curricular work, 
since I believe that it is an integral part of 
a well-rounded program. A group of stu- 
dents asked me to serve as the sponsor of 
an Archery Club. Since my experience with 
the bow and arrow has been strictly confined 
to watching the Indians perform—via films, 
I promptly declined. In mid-year the Stu- 
dent Council voted to re-establish the school 
paper. 
interest in extra-curricular activities, and 


here I am today. 
Our city of Fall River is essentially a tex- 


The principal reminded me of my 


tile center, perhaps a center of the garment 
industry today with a population of approxi- 
mately 120,000 people. Our public school 
system comprises two high schools, two 
junior high schools and some thirty gram- 
mar schools with a total teaching force of 
around 300. 


THE STAFF. 


twenty-three classes broken down as follows: 


In our school we have 


Eleven ninth grades, six eighths, and six 
sevenths. As a result of this we have a 
heavy turnover from year to year and so 
far, we have had to recruit a completely 
new staff each year. Since the majority of 
these students are new to us we attempt to 
screen from over 100 applicants, to a work- 
ing staff of around 12 to 15. We use the 


following simple device: 

I—A mark of “B” in English for the edi- 
torial department. 

2—A mark of “B” in Math for the busi- 
ness and circulation. 

3—A tryout where we assign stories to be 
corrected. 

4—We demand a high level of interest 
from staff members. 

5—Loyalty—the pupil must restrict his 
extra-curricular work to the paper. Oth- 
erwise we tend to suffer if the student 
attempts to spread himself too thinly. 

6--A willingness to work. This is essential 
since all of our work is done after the 
regular school day. 
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Sheen carefully having screened and se- 

lected a high type student we permit 
the editor to have free reign. His task is 
to prepare the dummy, assign all stories and 
write the editorial. 

At present we are in the process of reor- 
ganizing our sport page, in particular. We 
now plan to have this staff member charged 
with the full responsibility for his page. 

ART. We were fortunate to purchase 
very reasonably a used mimeo-scope. As a 
result the interest in art among the students 
has reached the point where we seem to 
have more material than we can possibly use. 
Our plan is to have the artist prepare an 
original drawing, present it for approval and 
then it is traced on the stencil by means 
of the mimeo-scope. Our regular art work 
consists in preparing sport cartoons, joke 
captions, the Columbia insignia, the front 
cover and a back cover which interprets 
some of the work going on in the school at 
the time. The art editor likewise handles 
all of the art assignments received from the 
editor. The art editor assigns the routine 
work to the staff, and makes the prepara- 
tions to prepare special cartons that are ap- 
propriate to the issue. 

CIRCULATION. The circulation de- 
partment secures advance information as to 
the number of copies to be sold prior to the 
duplication process. Every other Friday they 
prepare the papers to be distributed in our 
school library, collect and wrap the money 
and turn this over to the business manager. 
They plan schemes, ideas and suggestions 
to further the circulation. Through the ef- 
forts of this department we ran two dances 
which helped us to defray our expenses to 
the CSPA convention. 

BUSINESS MANAGER. The duties 
here quite naturally call for some skill in 
mathematics. We charge this staff member 
with: 

1—Maintaining records of 
a—All monies received 
b—All monies spent 
c—Number of reams of paper used 
d—Number of bottles of ink used 


e—Number of stencils used. 
2—The payment of all bills. 


We plan to enlist the aid of the junior 
business training classes in this connection to 
audit our books regularly in the future. 


THE TIME SCHEDULE. We publish 
a paper every two weeks which means that 
we take a short “breather” and then get 
down to the business of putting the next 
issue out. In fact our editor now has the 
next assignments ready, the same day that 
we are collecting the pennies from the last 
issue. 

To aid us, as well as you, we work back- 
wards always. 

1—Friday—Sell and distribute the papers. 
—January 10. 

2—Thursday—Run off copy on the mimeo 
machine.—January 9. 

3—Wednesday—Have all of the stencils 
completed.—January 8. 

4—Tuesday—The deadline for all dummy. 
—January 7. 

>—Monday—Work on dummy.—January 
6. 

6—Thursday—Paper staff meeting —Jan- 
uary 2. 

7—Monday—Organize for next issue.— 
January 2. 
Friday—Assignments made. 

When we first started to operate, one 
pressing problem was the matter of time. As 
an aid in our work we devised a dummy 
sheet divided into two parts, with the total 
line typed down the middle. This is a great 
aid to the editor in planning his layout. The 
width of the space will handle approximately 
32 typing strokes. We feel that the advan- 
tages of the two column page are: 

1—It presents a neater page. 
2—It is much more attractive to the reader. 
3—It is easier to read. 

In addition to this dummy, we also pre- 
pare a blown-up dummy which is prepared 
for us by the art staff. On this the editor 
places the assignments for the next issue, the 
reporter's name, the date assigned and the 
due date. 

OPERATING PROCEDURE. When 
the dummy sheets are completed, my task 
is then to retype the dummy sheets with the 
correct line spread. This lot falls to me 
since I am an expert “hunt and peck” 
artist. Since we have no typing classes in 
the junior high, I like to give the principal’s 
secretary a typed dummy sheet to assist her 
in preparing the stencil. Tackling the stencil 
is beyond my capacity. This is the only 
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Editorials---Choice of Month 


Editorials of the month have been selected from a number of 
school newspapers, as follows: The Sophie B. Wright High School 
for Girls, New Orleans, Miss Margaret Williams, Adviser; The 
Student Prints, St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, Buffalo, New York, 
Brother Christian, Adviser; The North Central News, North Cen- 
tral High School, Spokane, Washington, Miss Mary McKenna, Ad- 
viser; The West Higher, West High School, Cleveland, Ohio, I. H. 
Conley, Adviser; and The Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Miss Ella Sengenberger, Adviser. 


DREAMS AND REALITY 


Ever since man first felt the urge to create and give substance 
to the dreams of his soul, he has faced the disillusionment of in- 
complete realization. Every man works passionately to realize 
his dreams, only to find that his great achievement is but a poor 
substitute for the pure ideal. Life, indeed, often seems a tremendous 
build-up to an anti-climax. 

An artist paints for months, seeing in his mind’s eye the perfect 
finished product, hazy, but perfect, glowing in unearthly radiances 
—luminous with the light of its own perfection. It is one of life’s 
small cruelties that the colors of the mind come not in the oils of 
reality. The product of the toils, tones, and imagination of the 
artist, which may be a masterpiece in the eyes of the world, are but 
a caricature of the real picture glimpsed by the artist himself, who 
must remain forever obsessed by his own genius and haunted by 
reality. 

Some say the followers of art live not in this world. This state- 
ment is unjust. The artist desires to live above this world, but the 
coarseness of the clay he must mold brings him back to the inescape- 
able level of reality. The poet and composer, after hearing the 
lyric and lyre of the gods, are harshly returned to Mother Earth 
by the nasal recitation of a schoolgirl or the butchered harmonies 
of a pianistic prodigy. 

The words fit to write the sonnets of the soul are not in Webster; 
the model for a portrait of the celestial spheres has not been created, 
and Israfel’s lute has never been heard on this earth. Those beau- 
tities glimpsed for a second by the chosen few, are surely but the 
reflection, cadences, and echoes of Paradise. 

The Wright Chronicle, New Orleans 
FeLG oF 


MEN OR BOYS? 


The paradox that life imitates art is no mere easy truism. On 
the contrary, it has about it, at times unfortunately, the moment 
and consequence of a sober truth. 

The behavior of the modern adolescent is a case in point. A 
handful of smart novelists—more clever than prudent—have estab- 
lished the norms for the present day Willie Baxter and Henry 
Aldrich. The formula is easy; anyone can conform. 

Your modern teenager, a la Tarkington, is a curious mixture 
of infantile rebellion against authority, blissful indifference to re- 
sponsibility, and an almost incurable aversion to serious thought, 
hard, persevering effort, and purposeful living. 

We submit that such is not the case. True, some high school 
students are flighty and immature, but their number is not legion. 
In the final analysis, it is up to each and every one of us personally, 
by the wisdom and maturity of our words and actions, at home, in 
school, and particularly when before the general public, to prove 


Six 


to ourselves, our parents, our teachers, and to the world at large 
that we are not merely overgrown children, but sensible and trust. 
worthy future citizens of America. 
Student Prints, Buffalo, N.Y. 
a 
WONDER WHY? 


The C+ hits Johnny right between the eyes. 
had a B cinched. Johnny can’t figure it out. 


He thought he 
He’s been late to 
class a few times and once or twice he’s been able to sneak in with. 
(Or so he thought.) He never did 


quite see the sense in bringing paper and pencil to class, why should 


out teacher catching him. 


he? Teacher always has a “spare” for him. 

Johnny also likes jokes. In fact he likes jokes so well, that he 
just has to tell Joe, sitting next to him. “Teacher doesn’t care; 
But jokes § 
He missed the little 


” 


anyway, she is rattling on about some rule in algebra. 
didn’t help Johnny the next day in a test. 
rule teacher was talking about. 

When it comes to homework, Johnny does it sometimes. But, 
of course, a neighborhood football game is far more important than 
his school assignment. Johnny, conserving all his strength for the | 
game, doesn’t bother to take his book home. It just lies in his 
locker and collects dust. 

“But,” insists Johnny, “I do my work at school. I get it done 


most of the time without taking my book home.” Yes, Johnny 


does get his work in most of the time, but that isn’t enough. It 
should be ALL the time. 
So Johnny gets another C++ on grade day despite his alleged 
hard work—Wonder why? 
North Central News, Spokane, Wash. 


££ 
THE OYSTER AND THE EAGLE 

When God made the oyster, He guaranteed him absolute eco- 
nomic and social security. He built the oyster a house, a shell, to 
protect him from his enemies. When hungry, the oyster simply 
opens up his shell and the food rushes in. 

But when God made the eagle, He said, “The blue sky is the 
limit. Go build your own house,” and the eagle went out and 
built his house on the highest mountain crag, where storms threaten 
him every day. For food he flies through miles of rain and snow 
and wind. 

The eagle, not the oyster, is the emblem of America. 

The Arsenal Cannon, Indianapolis 
7 7 vy 
STUDENTS DON’T LIKE ‘JOKERS’ WHO PERFORM 
AT ASSEMBLIES 

At West, as in every school, the students and faculty encounter 
a number of problems each year, but the one annoyance which seems 
perennial is the “assembly comedians.” 

These students can always be counted upon to disrupt auditorium 
programs by tossing “witty” remarks and-by- just plain: notsemaking, 

The “assembly comedians” lost no time this semester in making 
themselves conspicuous. That West has more than its share of 
these “jokers” became quite obvious at the football rally preceding 
the South High game. 

It seems that a certain group of individuals in the back of th 
auditorium thought that what they had to say was much more im 
portant than the ideas the speaker was trying to get across. 

Or perhaps they saw something extremely amusing about his tak 
which the rest of their more serious-minded brethren couldn’t get 
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Plan the Illustrations for School Magazines 


By ROBERT DARBY, High School of Commerce, Ottawa, Canada 


HE OBJECT of illustration is main- 
T ly to give the magazine a more at- 

tractive appearance and sustain in- 
terest whilst reading its contents. With this 
object in view we will try to consider illus- 
tration with respect to its relation to the 
individual school magazine rather than mag- 
azines in general. Every school has its own 
problems, particularly in reproducing its 
magazine. 

To a great measure this reproduction 
problem dictates the type of illustration to 
be used and, for example, a school without 
an art department or a printing press and 
whose methods of publishing are confined 
to the duplicated page, has an entirely dif- 
ferent style of illustration than the school 
equipped with an offset press or printing 
machine. 


Whatever the method of reproduction, 
the illustrations’ main object is to make the 
magazine more presentable in appearance. 
To do this successfully we must bear in 
mind the particular needs of the school and 
the locality in which it is situated. For 
example: a country school which draws on 
a rural farming community for its student- 
body would have an entirely different ap- 
proach than a school situated in a large 


city. The creative impulse of the illustrator 
would be influenced by the particular type 
of school and its orientation. 


oC the type of school or its 
particular situation, the problems fac- 
ing the artist are the same and the main 
thing to remember is that all the elements 
such as type matter, headings, tail pieces, 
initials and illustrations have to be com- 
bined to make an interesting, attractive, and 
complete whole. 
Here are a few pointers. 


Cover—Should be purely editorial, or to 
be specific, should illustrate the content of 
the particular issue. e.g. If the content is 
American Industry, the cover design should 
symbolize this theme. The name of the 
magazine should be prominent, assuring 
good legibility at a distance. The school 
crest could be incorporated together with 
date of publication. The cover should be 
treated with a poster effect . 


bold. 


Contents Page—lIllustrated title is usually 
placed at top of page, but might be con- 
tinued down side of page if space permits. 
Details of content of magazine are on this 
page. 


. simple and 


News and Notes...... 


“Any school wrestling with this problem 
(having a yearbook in a junior high school) 
can get valuable assistance from several 
sources. For a useful publication that gives 
practical advice on the preparation and 
costs of yearbooks, write the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N.Y. Excellent ar- 
ticles will be found in these magazines: 
Quill and Scroll, Scholastic Editor, Educa- 
tional Press Review,” writes Dr. William E. 
Boutwell of Scholastic Magazines, in an- 
swer to an inquiry in the October, National 
Parent-Teacher. We might add, also, The 
School Press Review, official journal of the 
CSPA, runs a number of such articles in 
the course of the year. 


Professional magazines have their compe- 
titions, too. The 1951 Magazine Show, 
sponsored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, opened in New York on No- 
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vember 12 at the Society of Illustrators 
clubhouse. In the show were 170 issues of 
120 magazines. 

“The 1951 Magicians Football Brochure,” 
a mimeographed publication with a colored 
cover, was published jointly at the beginning 
of the season by the Jefferson News staff 
and the Jefferson High School Activities 


Office of Thomas Jefferson High School at 
Roanoke, Va. 


“The Yearbook: A Creative School Ac- 
tivity,” by N. S. Patterson, Director of the 
School of Journalism and Graphic Arts, 
University of Houston, Texas, and Editor, 
Photolith Magazine, is an excellent article 
in the October issue of School Activities. 
“Excellent yearbooks are not an accident, 
and are not part-time accomplishments,” is 
a statement in the article with which we 
are in wholehearted agreement. 


Inside Page—Illustration may be abstract, 
having no obvious meaning, as a motif of a 
flower, bird, animal or figure. When ar- 
ranged in an abstract way, this would be 
considered an ornament but if used to assist 
in telling the story it would be considered 
an illustration. These small motifs can be 
used to advantage in balancing type matter 
and tend to make pages more lively. 

In the case of these small illustrations in- 
terspersed among the text, it is advisable to 
make dummy pages and show the position 
of the sketches. All inside pages should be 
anchored with a tail piece at bottom of page, 
uniform throughout magazine. 

An illustration is much like an editorial. 
It must be related to the story or the theme 
of the magazine. Otherwise, it may stand 
out like a sore thumb and the readers will 
question its relationship to the text or the 
issue. Student editors have a tendency to 
run pictures that are not associated with 
anything in the issue in which they appear. 
Is it any wonder that, lacking a sense of 
direction or application to the job in hand, 
some of our magazines appear thrown to- 
gether? A little thought, some careful plan- 
ning, and the magazine becomes a unified 
project. 


The Isabella Thoburn College at Luck- 
now, India, whose principal has long been 
a correspondent of the CSPA, writes of 
the problems affecting her school. Stand- 
ards in the secondary schools have been low- 
ered and an added burden has been thrust 
upon the College. The school year starts 
after the monsoons break the scorching heat 
of summer but this year they were delayed 
for nearly a month with consequent difficul- 
ties. December and January are to be 
critical months because India is in political 
ferment. Universal suffrage is something 
new to that ancient country and political 
parties are being formed and policies estab- 
lished for the government of the country. 
The school has opened a night school to 
help underprivileged people in the neighbor- 
hood and the students are helping to carry 
the burden. What is particularly pleasing 
to Miss Sarah Chakko, the Principal, is the 
bread they are now able to serve their stu- 
dents. She says the incidence of illness has 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Poetry of the Month... 


The Review is happy to print this month poetry from the Sarah 
Dix Hamlin School, San Francisco, California. Miss Gladys Ely is 
Adviser to The Epilogue, one of the best Medalist publications 
which come to CSPA. 


PORCELAIN 
Two Chinese men of porcelain, 
With long, black Chinese braids, 


Stand sadly on the mantelpiece 
And shake their shiny heads. 


They love a pretty dancing girl 
In gold and silken clothes. 

She wears a pair of ballet shoes 
And dances on her toes. 


The figures see this dancing doll 
And want to win her love, 
Alas, alack! They have no legs 

And are destined not to move. 


Two Chinese men of porcelain, 
With long, black Chinese braids, 
Stand sadly on the mantelpiece 
And shake their shiny heads. 
—Patti Hart 


. 9 << 
CITY RAIN 


I cannot see the rain against the sky 
For it is colorless and untinged by raindrops. 
It is waiting as a piece of paper waits for writing or for painting. 
It is moving, but you cannot see the motion 
For the clouds are massed as one, layer on layer; 
The sky is wet as a pool of dense, warm raindrops 
That you cannot see, but only feel with a cautious hand. 
And, as a brink around that pool, the buildings hold the sky in. 
They are thick and crude with jutting edges. 
I can see the raindrops up against the housefronts, 
A scattered necklace on the window, 
A splash of silver on the tarred pavement. 
Will the sky ever overflow the rim till all is sky? 
Or will the buildings reach and cover till nothing shows except 
a piece the size of a raindrop? 
—Barbara Heine 


ray '¢ 
COMPLAINT OF THE GUARDS 


General! 

We are the king’s ladder and rungs; 

We are like water flowing in the river . . . 
You have uselessly shed our red blood . . . 
General! 


General! 

We are the king’s eagles and owls; 

Our children are hungry . . our wives wail . . . 
Our bones rot in strange countries . . 


General! 


General! 
Your eyes spurt fear and scorn; 
Our mothers in peonage have scanty ages . . . 
Which mother still has a son? 
General! 
—Patti Hart 
a oe 
TEARS 
A day dies every day 
When evening spreads her shroud. 
The day leaves quietly; 
One hears no weeping from the crows. 
No bitter tears flow freely, 
When day her time has spent. 
No poets utter sorrow 
With sonnets of lament. 
Merely grieving lilies, 
Who rose up at her birth, 
Now stand in silent reverence 
With heads bowed low to earth. 
—Carol Goodwin 
eo Fs =F 
THE RUNESTONE 
There is a runestone near the sea, 
There with my dreams sit I, 
Where the wandering waves turn into foam, 
And the lovely seagulls cry. 


I have loved many a beautiful child, 
And many a brave young lad. 
Where are they now? The waves are foam, 
And the shrieking wind is sad. 
—Patti Hart 


Professional Contents 

(Continued from Page 4) 
publications were entered. Once a year the Ayer awards make 
the headlines for the papers that win or place. Those who par- 
ticipate display no modesty in making known to one and all their 
successes in these fields and how they rate compared with their § 
sister publications. 

Is it any wonder, then, that students display the same interests? 
Is there anything particularly heinous in fostering such competi- 
tions as those which inspire students to turn out better publications 
each year? It seems to us it has a certain aspect for the good that 
can hardly be disputed. The student publications are imitations 
of those produced by their elders. Isn’t a competition for them as 


desirable as one for the professional press? 


Editorials 

(Continued from Page 6) 
At any rate, they succeeded in making more noise than the pro 
verbial empty wagon. 

And, in addition to arousing the disgust of the faculty and their 
fellow students, they embarrassed the speaker, who more than one 
had to pause until things simmered down to a semblance of quiet. 

Should this disgraceful performance be repeated; it is suggested 
that the “comedians” henceforth be kept in their homerooms during 


assemblies where they cannot disrupt the proceedings. 
The West Higher, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Vital Details of Yearbook Planning 


In response to the many inquiries which are received at the CSPA offices, the following information 
has been set down in type to aid those Advisers and Publications Staffs who are in doubt about the details 


of planning their books. 


These few points might well be considered the vital fundamentals of publishing a book. They are to 
the finished product what addition is to mathematics. These points are all made in the Yearbook Fundamentals, 
and provide the basis upon which the book is planned and completed. They are listed after a definite examina-. 


tion of thousands of books and the reasons for their low scores in competition. 


“Why did my yearbook receive such 
a low rating?” is all too common a re- 
quest at this time of the year. Here are 
"18 Points” that tell the story. They 
represent the basic fundamentals before 
a book can be embellished. Practically 
100 per cent of all books entered in 
the 1951 Contest below Medalist rank 
All are 
given in “Yearbook Fundamentals,” the 
Ap- 
parently they were not read. A poor 
yearbook requires about five times the 


fell down on fundamentals. 


scorebook each entrant receives. 


work in rating that a good one does. 
Practically all the errors are listed 
here. Study them carefully as you plan 

your 1952 issue. 

| The first and most important detail in 
planning any book is to number all the 
pages. 

2 Every yearbook requires a title page, 
which must contain the following data: 
(a) the name of the book; (b) the year; 
(c) the school which publishes the book; 
(d) the city and state in which the 
school is located. 

3 There is no requirement that end pages 

Plain 
paper costs less and is often just as ef- 
fective. 

4 Section pages should be placed on the 

right hand, if possible, to introduce each 

of the divisions into which the content 
generally falls: unless the Adviser and 
the Staff are experienced and have defi- 
nite plans for making the book vary 
from the conventional, the divisions 
should be as follows: (a) Administration 
and Faculty; (b) Seniors; (c) Under- 
classes; (d) Activities; (e) Athletics. It 
is far better to pose these section pages 
with people or sights local to the school 
than to purchase them from a publisher. 

Since balance is necessary on pages which 

face each other, the layout should be 

made on two pages at a time: left and 
tight. Margins, headings, pictures, and 


should be made up of pictures. 


~ 
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copy should balance to the extent that 
any reader will recognize the relationship. 
When the layout is in progress, bottom, 
top, left, and right margins should be 
laid out as the Adviser and Staff think 
best. These details must not vary any- 
where in the book. Copy or headings 
must never step outside the margins, but 
bled-off pictures may extend to the edges 
of the page. 

Many effective headings are only cap- 
tions, but the outstanding books are gen- 
erally using “running” titles . . full state- 
ments extending in balance across every 
page. These statement-headings should 
answer as many of the Five W’s as pos- 
sible: WHO? WHEN? WHERE? 
WHY? WHAT? .. and be as closely 
connected with the copy as can be ac- 
complished. 


. Good photography is valuable in a year- 


book, but it cannot stand alone. Copy is 
necessary to explain the details of every 
story which a picture suggests. The edi- 
torial staff is the historian of the year; 
if the history is to have value, it must 
be detailed and complete . . recording 
the activities of every class, club, organi- 
zation, team, etc. in the school. Writers 
must not make the error of explaining 
WHAT a club was organized for; they 
must tell what the club did during the 
year, who did it, where, why, how, to 
what effect. As many names of students 
as possible should be printed. 

Pictures without captions are meaning- 
less. What are the people doing? Who 
are they? Identification of all people in 
group pictures, by name, should always 
be included—unless the group is very 
large. Groups of more than 18 or 20 
people are too large; they should be 
broken up into smaller sections, and 
printed large enough so that all faces 
can be recognized. 


10 Type used for write-ups should be large 


enough so that the reader’s eyes will not 


_ 
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be strained. Years of experience have 
shown that a 10-point, light-faced type 
is best . . both because it is easily read 
and is ornamental on any page. This 
copy-type should not be changed any- 
where in the book. When copy is written, 
or when page proofs are read, copy must 
be edited . . added to or subtracted from 
. . so that write-ups will fill the allotted 
spaces. That is generaly to the bottom 
margin of each page. 

Photographs should generally show peo- 
ple or groups in action, that is, informal- 
ly. Faculty members may be pictured at 
their desks, reading, talking, even cook- 
ing. Senior portraits are always formal. 
Underclassmen, when the groups are 
large, should be broken up into smaller 
sections. Above all, sports pictures should 
be action shots, and printed large enough 
so that the details of the action are ap- 
parent. Always, it is better to have one 
large clear picture than ten small, dull 
ones. 

There is nothing in the book more im- 
portant than photographs and copy show- 
ing classroom work. Insofar as possible, 
every subject taught in the school should 
be picturized and discussed. Yearbooks 
have been severely criticized by readers 
for omitting this vital information. 

Such vague headings as Senior Play are 
very bad. Name the play in the head- 
ing. In the copy, write a criticism of 
the production, giving names. When 
photographs are used, caption them with 
the information which shows exactly what 
is occurring in that scene. 

The Class Will, Class Prophecy, and 
Class History, long ago every popular, 
have sunk into disuse. However, if the 
editors MUST include them, the pages 
of solid type should be broken up with 
drawings, candid pictures, cartoons, etc. 
If a will is included, it might well be 
printed in legalistic English, witnessed, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
















Feature of the Month 
Uncle Davey: A Sketch in Coaldust 


Through the cooperation of Miss Adele Hyrkin, Adviser, and the publication staff of The Buccaneer, 
newspaper at Mepham High School, Bellmore, New York, The Review is privileged to print the following 
interesting piece of imaginative writing. The story is amazingly modern in theme and form. 

UNCLE DAVEY: A SKETCH IN COALDUST 

Uncle Davey sits down and stares at me a long time through the dirty air. 

Uncle Davey, flat-headed, beetle-browed, a deep voice with a Polish accent. Skin grey after years in 
the mines. “I lugged fifteen tons of number nine coal, and the foreman said, ‘Well, bless mah soul!” 

“Pray to God, Jerry,” he says. “Pray to God.” 

The black coal dust, thick, nauseating, sweeps past us, around us, rasps through our nostrils, sticks 
grainily to our lips. 

So you wanna be a miner, Jerry. Remember him? The deep, Polish-accented voice croaking with the 
love for the mines, the hate for the mines. You wanna be a miner? You could mebbe go to Philly, or Pittsboig, 
’n’ be somethin’ good, make some money. Remember the voice? 

The tunnel is destroyed. There is a wall of sharp ebony death ahead of us, Uncle Davey and me. 

My throat draws tight. I tear at the coal. 

“Uncle Davey, can we get out? We got a chance . . Uncle Dave?” I ask. I beg. 

But there was the roar, the crashing thumping of the explosion. The coal-dust serpent rushed through 
the tunnel. 












































*... my father was a miner, and I’m a miner’s son, and I’ll stick with the miners till every battle’s ; 
won!” Uncle Davey once sang. 
“ _.. You hear that cough?” Uncle Davey asked me a !ong time ago. “Dat’s miner’s cough. Dat’s p 
from breathin’ too much dust. You get the cobalds in y’r throat.” When I was ten, Uncle Davey had that d 
cough. 
The air is quiet, cold, dark. The sweat on our foreheads runs downward, carrying with it drops of Pr 
coalblackness. The beads catch yellow light from our lanterns, and laugh, sparkle, jewel-like in the cold darkness. 
“Uncle Davey, we gonna get out?” 
“Yeah, sure! Dey’ll come for us soon. Sure!” St 
“Don’t worry. What I tell you? How many years I work in da mine? Nothin’s ever happen to me. cu 
Don’ worry.” th: 
Sure — sure, I tell myself, they’ll get through soon. I can hear them coming, chopping through the tes 
coal. And Uncle Davey sits by the wall, calm, sculptured from the coal by great red hands. at 
Some people say a man’s made of mud, but I say a man’s made of muscle and blood! You lug fifteen 13 
tons, and what do you get? A little older and deeper in debt. “Saint Peter! Don’t you call, ’cause I owe mah 
soul t’ the Company sto’.” 
Uncle Davey keeps on cheering, urging. z 
“They're comin!” . . . I listen. = 
Are they coming, Uncle Davey? Your eyes are blazing iron, your skin is black-smeared, your chest tob 
heaves. Do you stand, Uncle Davey— or do you float? iw’ 
Chop. Chop. Chop. elec 
In the silence .. . Sny 
Axes. Picks. Shovels... Pre: 
Chop... live 
The walls become liquid, the walls become fire. There are dragons, serpents, silver butterflies. Uncle - 
Davey laughs. I cough. a 
I laugh. | 
Help me with him, Joe. God, ravin’ like a madman. x 
George Moorse NO 
Mepham High School ASS 
Bellmore, N. Y. tion 
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Coming Events... 


1 or 8 December—Western New York 
Interscholastic Press Association. Meeting 
at Williamsville, N.Y., Central School. 

19 Dec. (tentative) Nassau School Press 


Association. Meeting at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. 
1952 


22-23 February — Pacific Slope School 
Press. Annual meeting at University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

13-14-15 March—Twenty-eighth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, at Columbia University, New 
York City. 

March—Third week (tentative) —South- 
ern West Virginia Scholastic Journalism 
Clinic. Meeting at West Virginia Insti- 
tute of Technology, Montgomery. 

March—Last week-end—Kentucky High 
School Press Association. Meeting at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

March (no date) — Kansas Council of 
Publications Advisers. G. O. Watson, Presi- 
dent, 5314 Lowell Ave., Merriam, Kansas. 

4-5 April — New Mexico High School 
Meeting at Highlands 


Press Association. 


At the annual meeting of the Empire 
State School Press Association held at Syra- 
cuse University on October 26-27, more 
than 300 books from the 1951 CSPA Con- 
test and Critique which had been shown 
at Columbia University on the 12th and 
13th of that month, were on exhibit. 


The YORK-ADAMS PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, the oldest press group in Penn- 
sylvania, held its annual meeting at the 
York, Pa., Catholic High School on Oc- 
tober 15, with 310 delegates from 27 schools 
in attendance. Among the slate of officers 
elected for the 1951-52 term was J. Kenneth 
Snyder who begins his sixteenth year: as 
President. The principal address was de- 
livered by William T. Cooke of the Cam- 
pus Publishing Company of Philadelphia, 
who spoke on “The Ear-marks of a Real 
School Publication.” 


With 774 paid registrations, the ILLI- 
NOIS STATE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, held its annual Conven- 
tion at the University of Illinois on October 
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With the Press Associtations..... 


University, Las Vegas. 

18-19 April — South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association. 
burg High School. 

26 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association. Meeting at Kent State 


Meeting at Spartans- 


University, Kent. 

26 April—Butler University Journalism 
Field Day, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

April (no date)—North Central Michi- 
gan Interscholastic Press Association. Meet- 
ing at Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant. 

1-2-3 May—Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association. Meeting at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington. 

2 May—Georgia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at University of Georgia, 
Athens. 

May (no date) — Central New York 
State School Press Association. Meeting 
at Utica College of Syracuse University, 
Utica. 

First Wednesday of each month—Elemen- 
tary Press Association of Chicago. Meeting 
in Room 753, Board of Education Building. 
12-13. This attendance was the largest on 
record despite limitations on the size of the 
delegations. Irving Pflaum, foreign editor 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, Gretchen Kemp, 
Professor of Journalism at Indiana Univer- 
sity, and Clarence Hach, President of the 
National Association of Journalism Direct- 
ors, were the principal speakers. 

An expanded program, for the special 
benefit of the smaller schools, included four 
general sessions, 32 divisional meetings and 
a Funfest. Ralph I. Blackman, East High 
School, Aurora, was elected president of the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of Journal- 
ism, and the Bulldog Barks, the newspaper 
of the Carmi High School, was elected 
president of the Illinois State High School 
Press Association. A publication, rather 
than an individual, is elected to this office. 

Mrs. Alice Townsend Barlow, Adviser, 
Champaign High School, and retiring presi- 
dent of the IATJ, received the Gold Key 
award for “meritorious service to Scholastic 
Journalism.” The program was under the 
direction of Donald E. Brown, Director of 


the ISHSPA. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION held its annual Conven- 
tion, November 9-10, in Reading with the 
Senior High School acting as the host. In 


addition to a wide and varied program on 


journalistic subjects, an exhibit, banquet, 
football game and dance were included for 
the entertainment of delegates from all 
parts of the state. Because of the numbers 
in attendance and the local housing | situa- 
tion, delegates from within a radius of 
thirty miles were requested not to request 
accommodations. 


The School Reporter for October, jour- 
nal of the Pacific Slope School Press, in- 
cludes a supplement on “Job Opportunities 
in Advertising” prepared by Prof. Vernon 
Frost of the University of Washington’s 
division of journalism. It also announces 
a membership of 359 schools in PSSP, that 
280 delegates from 64 high schools held an 
annual workshop on yearbooks in Seattle 
on September 29, that the 1952 PSSP Di- 
rectory will soon be published, and that the 
1952 All-Coast Press Clinic will be held at 
the University on February 22-23. 


The annual Journalism Conference spon- 
sored by the CSPA, the Southeastern Re- 
gional Group of PSPA, and the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools Press Communications 
Association, was held at Drexel Institute of 


Below: Prof. Gretchen Kemp, Indiana 
University, looks at delegates’ papers at the 
Illinois State High School School Press As- 
sociation convention. With Miss Kemp are 
Robert Buchanan, Morgan Park High 
School, Chicago, and Joan Monahan, La 
Salle-Peru High School. 
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Technology in Philadelphia on October 27. 
More than 500 editors and Advisers were 
in attendance. The final meeting was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Robert Page of the edi- 
torial staff of the Ladies Home Journal. 


Indiana held its 30th annual HIGH 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION con- 
vention on October 26-27 at Franklin Col- 
lege, Franklin, Indiana, where a bronze tab- 
let commemorates its founding on October 
28, 1922. 
Sengenberger, Adviser to the Arsenal Can- 
non, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianap- 


At one of the sessions, Ella 


olis, gave a resume of the history of the 
Association. Miss Sengenberger is the only 
person to have attended thirty consecutive 
meetings. At the opening convocation, Dr. 
Laurence Campbell, Dean of the School of 
Journalism at Florida State University, 
spoke on “Heroes of the Press.” A special 
edition of The Franklin, the college news- 
paper, was issued in honor of the meeting 
which has been attended by more than 
10,000 Indiana school editors in the course 
of its long history. 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S SCHOLAS- 
TIC PRESS ASSOCIATION has been 
active this fall with an Adviser’s Work- 
shop—the second annual event of the kind 
—held on September 22 at the Columbia 
High School, a comprehensive bulletin of 
information covering the activities of the 
Association, and an issue of The Carolina 
1952 State 
Press Convention in Spartansburg on April 
17-18. 


Editor, which announces the 


The Annual Convention of the Maryland 
State Teachers Association at Baltimore on 
October 19, included a sectional meeting run 
by the MARYLAND SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION and an exhibi- 
tion of student publications from the state 
as a part of the educational exhibits of the 
Convention. The guest speakers included 
Walter Hess, Editor of Student Life, Elmer 
Jackson, Managing Editor of the Annap- 
olis Gazette, oldest daily in the United 
States, and Joseph M. Murphy of the 
CSPA. 

The OREGON SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION held a_ well-attended 
meeting at the University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, on October 12-13, with feature ar- 
rangements by students in the school of 
journalism and a chalk talk by Dick Bibler, 
creator of “Little Man on Campus,” the 
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only syndicated collegiate cartoon in the 


country. 


Other recent meetings are: Iowa High 
School Press Association, Oct. 5-6, at Iowa 
State Colleges, Ames; North Carolina Scho- 
lastic Press Institute, Oct. 5-6, at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
Connecticut Scholastic Press Association, 
Oct. 13, at Meriden, and Oct. 26, for Ad- 
visers, at Hartford; Central Pennsylvania 
Press Association, formerly the Blair County 
Press Association, Oct. 16, at Roaring 
Spring; Montana Interscholastic Editorial 
Association, Oct. 19-20, at Montana State 
University, Missoula; South Dakota High 
School Press Association, Oct. 20, at South 
Dakota State College, Brookings; Wiscon- 
sin High School Editors Conference, Oct. 
20, at University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
Oklahoma Interscholastic Press Association, 
Oct. 26-27, at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; and Southeastern Massachusetts 


League of School Publications in October. 


October 27, 1951 


Mr. Charles Holmquist 
615 E. Park Avenue 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Dear Charles: 


I have just completed reading your 
article, “One Year Later . . . Univer- 
sity Freshman Looks Back Upon High 
School,” which appears in the October 
issue of The School Press Review. 

You have been given a distinct honor 
in having your article printed in this 
outstanding publication. 

But you are most assuredly deserving 
of that honor. The article is of interest, 
well written and its conclusions are 
pointed, logical and carry weight. 

Not only can you and your family 
feel proud over you and this article, so 
also can Albert Lea as a city and par- 
ticularly its school system. 

With sincere best wishes for your 
continued success of which there is no 
doubt, I am 


Yours very truly, 


William H. Sykes 
Executive Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce 


Albert Lea, Minn. 


Proposed Revision of 
Journalism Syllabus 


The “Journalism Syllabus” issued by the 
CSPA in 1946 has been out of print for 
three years. There are continuous calls for 
it or for some similar publication. At the 
suggestion of the Advisory Board, the 
Chairman of the original committee, Mr, } 
Lambert Greenawalt of the William Penn 
Senior High School, York, Pa., made a 
survey of the members of the Advisers As. 
sociation to see what their opinion might be, 


Mr. Greenawalt now reports that “by far, 
the majority of those responding to the 
questionnaire were either unfamiliar with the 
Syllabus or had, in fact, never seen it” 
This would indicate that there are a num. 
ber of relatively new and inexperienced Ad. 
visers in the field who could profit by the 
use of such a guide to school journalism. 

Those who had known the Syllabus sug. 
gested the following: 

1. A more complete index, outlining th 

subject-matter of each unit. 

. Sample page layouts taken from Med. 
alist papers to illustrate sound layout 
principles and sample dummy plots. 

. More material on sports writing and 
coverage. 

. More material dealing with the me 
diums of radio, television, and the field 
of public relations. 

. Material dealing with the use of pho 
tos and cartoons. 

One person suggested a change of ap 
proach, that a more realistic viewpoint was 
needed. He suggested more emphasis o 
professional rather than high school stand: 
ards, hinting that the Syllabus tends » 
“bridle journalism with false academic 
standards created by swivel-chair journal 
ists.” A section on “How to Read a News 
paper,” was also suggested. 

Some suggest the Syllabus is too shor, 
with four favoring expansion to textbook 
length. Larger, and less-crowded type wa 
proposed. One suggested a separate issu 
of pocket-size booklets to be used by dit 
ferent groups with different assignments 
Hard covers, paper covers and no interes 
in covers were also noted. Each respondent 
seemed to find use for only a limited num 
ber of units but none suggested dropping 
any. . 

The Committee will weigh the opiniow 
at an early meeting and a proposal will k 
meeting. 
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rial into a story already begun. On a daily 
paper as many as six reporters may report 
different phases of a story—the whole thing 
being pieced together by a rewrite man. 

9. Before he begins to write, the reporter 
sees a dominant point in his material that 
he wants to carry through his story. It may 
be the way the team overcame odds, the un- 
usual nature of an assembly, or the phe- 
nomenal increase in one department’s enroll- 
ment. In other words, although the reporter 
is obliged to report as a distinterested spec- 
tator, if his story is to carry any life he 
must look beyond the bare facts he has col- 
lected to broad meanings and implications. 
This is done in every fine news story that 
goes into a big metropolitan daily. He can 
present his facts in such a way as to ac- 
centuate these meanings, and in no way 
deviate from the straight news style. This 
may be called “playing up” a particular 
point in a story. 

For instance, the fact that a department’s 
enrollment had gone up twenty per cent 
means more than the fact that a depart- 
ment’s enrollment is 985. There is signifi- 
cance behind facts, and the reporter must 
find and point out that significance. 

10. The reporter who is writing a great 
number of stories that never see print should 
take the hint that they may have been 
dropped because of dullness, poor construc- 
tion, padding, or disregard of facts. 

ll. The reporter cannot write without 
reading. There is a difference between read- 
ing and reading for a purpose. A constant 
study of the construction of stories in a good 
daily paper has no substitute for improve- 
ment of one’s style in newswriting. 

12. If the reporter, in gathering data for 
a news story, is so moved by some factor 
or other that he wishes to write his opinion 
on the matter, he should ask permission 
either to write an editorial in addition or to 
write his story under a by-line. 

13. The by-line is used to pay honor to 
a good piece of reporting, as well as acting 
as a device to enable opinion to come into 
the story. If a reporter is well pleased with 
a particular piece of reporting he might in- 
clude his by-line. The copy desk can always 
remove it if it feels the story does not de- 
serve a by-line. 


14. He guards against misleading state- 
ments that may unintentionally come into 
the story. 
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The Reporter and the School Newspaper 
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15. As he proceeds he develops a news 
sense that enables him immediately to see 
the feature of each story. 

16. The better he understands an event 
the more clarity his story will have for the 
readers. 

17. He strives for variety in sentence and 
paragraph structure. 

18. The length of his story is determined 
by its value in reader interest. 

19. Direct and indirect quotations do not 
go into the same paragraph. 

20. Fact and not fancy is his guide. He 
has used his fancy or imagination to con- 
ceive the story in the first place. Once con- 
ceived, the story then depends upon facts. 

21. Most stories fall into “types” as listed 
below: 

a. Action story. Most stories are written 
in the chronological order. For the lead 
the reporter picks from his events the most 
outstanding, important, or startling. Once 
this is told in the lead, he then begins and 
tells the complete story in chronological or- 
der just as it happened. This is usually 
called the action story. 

b. Fact story. A second type of story is 
that based upon announcements of facts, 
in which there is but little actual action. 
Assume that the student council adopted a 
number of new measures for the school. 
There was practically no action. The order 
in which the new measures were adopted 
meant nothing. The reporter thus chooses 
the most important measure for his lead, 
follows with an account of the one he thinks 
is next most important or startling, and 
thus works down to the most trivial. 

c. Suspended interest story. A third type, 
used in feature stories especially, is that in 
which the incidents are arranged so that the 
climax or outcome is not revealed until the 
end of the story; or at least there is a run- 
ning interest that holds the reader. 

d. Complex story. A fourth type is the 
complex story, used only when handling 
some piece of news that will be especially 
difficult for the reader to grasp. It is nat- 
ural to assume that such a story is impor- 
tant but not necessarily interesting. Assume 
that the school has been suspended from 
the State Athletic Association for the infrac- 
tion of some rule, and that generally the stu- 
dent body does not understand the technical 
points. The writer must begin on grounds 
of common knowledge and work gradually 





into the more complex elements of his story. 


22. In any of these types of writing, quo- 
tations, especially direct, are highly desirable. 
They add names, human interest, and au- 
thority to a story. Direct quotations give 
an interesting appearance to a story in type. 
A story entirely in quotes, though, would be 
monotonous. 


Vital Details of Yearbook 
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and sealed. By all means, let no heading 
read Class Prophecy or the like. A defi- 
nite heading is needed, such as It Could 
Happen Then. 

15 Photographs with large useless back- 
grounds should be cropped before they 
are used. In a yearbook, as much as 
anywhere else, the people count most. 
Let the unnecessary backgrounds and 
foregrounds be cut away, so that the 
Staff will not pay their money for use- 
less space. 

16 In selecting an idea or theme for the 
book, great care must be used. This idea 
must be such that it is apparent on 
every page, in every write-up, all through 
the book. Nothing is of greater help in 
carrying out a theme than statement 
headings on every page which connect 
the theme with the copy. No intangible 
theme should be pictured, or it is likely 
to become ludicrous. 

17 The dedication of the book should be 
simple and formal. Dedications, how- 
ever, are not vital to a good book. 

18 A hard cover is generally preferable to 
one which is padded, for it holds its 
shape and firmness better. 

19 Members of the Staff and the Adviser 
should “see” the book as often as pos- 
sible while it is being printed and bound. 
Every photograph, every engraving, every 
word on every page of type should be 
rigidly inspected before the final printing 
is done. If photography is blurred, if 
there are wasted splotches of white space, 
if type fades out because of poor print- 
ing, if copy does not reach . . and stop 
at the bottom margins, if there are 
misspelling or errors in composition, all 
that is the fault of Adviser and Staff, 
for they have the right to insist upon 
their orders being carried out. 

20 All this data and much more found 
in YEARBOOK FUNDAMENTALS. 
The wise Staff will plan this year’s book 
with last year’s Scorebook as a guide. 
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The March of Books... 


Books for Publishers 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, School of Journalism, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


HOW TO COVER, WRITE AND 
EDIT SPORTS. By Harry E. Heath, Jr. 
and Carl Gelfand. Ames: 
lege Press. 527 pp. $5. 


Breathes there an American with soul so 


Iowa State Col- 


dead that he does not like to read sports 
news? Perhaps so, but 
the exceptions are few. 
Even they may change 
their minds when they 
read How to Cover, 
Write and Edit 
Sports. 


Anyone who enjoys 


" sports should enjoy 
Dean CAMPBELL 


this book. Even so, 
it is for the amateur sports writer who wants 
And the two 
authors well-seasoned in sports writing have 
produced a top book full of know-how and 
how-to-do it. 


First, the writers deal authoritatively on 


to become a professional. 


opportunities in the field and with getting 
and writing straight news and features. 
They deal thoroughly with six typical 
sports. Finally they devote chapters to copy- 
desk, makeup, ethics, photography, pub- 
licity, radio, television, and the press rela- 
tions of coaches. 


Professor Heath and Newsman Gelfand 
have produced an outstanding book, useful 
for general reading, reference, and instruc- 
It is attractively bound, printed, and 
illustrated as well as thoroughly documented 


tion. 


by notable samples of sports writing. 


THE STORY OF THE NEW YORK 
TIMES—1851-1951. By Meyer Berger. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 589 pp. 
$5. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF FA- 
MOUS PAGES FROM THE NEW 
YORK TIMES—1851-1951. Compiled by 
Henry Steele Commager. New York: Si- 
mon and Schuster. 100 pp. 

The New York Times is one hundred 
years old. Yet neither its founder—Henry 
J. Raymond—nor its late publisher—Adolph 
S. Ochs—needs a monument. What greater 
monument could they have than a newspaper 
which prints all the news that is fit to print 
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—“without fear or favor, regardless of any 
party, sect or interest involved.” 

Meyer Berger’s story of the newspaper 
for which he works is also the story of a 
century of American life. And it is a sig- 
nificant story. The account of the progress 
made in getting, writing, editing, and print- 
ing the news alone should appeal to news- 
True, the book is 


somewhat laudatory, yet it is documented 


men and readers alike. 


thoroughly and at the same time wholly 
readable. 

The famous pages presented in the second 
book reflect the conflicts and the contro- 
versies the nation has faced. They also in- 
dicate the trends in makeup, headlines, and 
emphasis in different periods. Both books 
show the New York Times as a great but 
not a perfect newspaper, but, after all, there 
are few perfect readers. 

REUTERS. By Graham Storey. 
York: Crown. 276 pp. $3. 

News is a global force. Among the first 


New 


men to recognize this fact was Julius Reu- 
ters. A century ago he glimpsed the need 
for gathering news non-local in origin and 
developed a great news agency. 

Today Reuters is the great British news 
gathering organization, a valiant foe of pro- 
paganda and censorship. Its hundred years 
of service are reported accurately by Graham 
Storey, fellow and director of English Stud- 
ies at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in this au- 
thorized history. 

WRITING FOR BUSINESS. By C. 
W. Wilkinson, J. H. Menning and C. R. 
Anderson. Chicago: Irwin. 347 pp. 

Writing for Business is a carefully or- 
ganized and edited book to which a num- 
ber of writers contribute sound counsel. Ten 
sections deal with letter writing, attitude of 
the writer, planning letters, language of 
business, inquiries and answers, selling by 
mail, letters that get jobs, adjustment let- 
ters, credit and collection correspondence, 
and the control of correspondence. News- 
paper publishers will find some excellent 
pointers here. 

BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 
1951. Edited by Lawrence Lariar. New 
York: Crown. $2.50. 

Need an antidote for Stalin, Peron, 


Franco? Lawrence Lariar has 300 antidotes, 
They are all crammed into one package with 
results guaranteed to range from a soft 
giggle to a loud guffaw. 

America’s leader cartoonists are the con. 
tributors. Many popular magazines are rep 
resented. Every dentist should have a copy, 
You will need one of your own as you sit 
down to report your income to Uncle Sam, 

PICTURE EDITING. By Stanley £ 
Kalish and Clifton C. Edom. New York: 
Rinehart. 207 pp. $4.50. 

Photojournalism is here to stay. Stanley 
E. Kalish of the photo branch of the in 
ternational press, U. S. State Department, 
and Clifton C. Edom of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism say so—and 
effectively in Picture Editing. 

Attractively printed and bound, Pictur 
Editing is divided into two parts plus ap 
pendices on terms, reading, picture-minded 
publications. The convincing copy is sup 
ported by outstanding examples of pres 
photography. 

The first part of the book deals with pic 
tures and picture editing. Major topic 
are readership surveys, picture sources, pic 
ture desk, picture sense, pictures and words 
photographer, picture sources, picture judg 
ment, creating ideas, how to say “no.” 

The second part describes the picture edi 
tor at work. It discusses how to handle pic 
tures, words for pictures, layout, picture pag 
departments, rotogravure, color, morgue 
The truth is that every editor—not just th 
picture editor—ought to have a firm grap 
on the principles so effectively presented by 
Kalish and Edom in their notable book. 

EDITOR AT WORK. By Julie Eide 
sheim. New York: Farrar & Ronehatt 
236 pp. $2. 

Now more than a decade old, Julie Eide 
sheim’s Editor at Work is being publicized 
again. It is an informative book dealing 
with principles and problems in book editing 
particularly with style. Though the autho 
at times seems greatly engrossed in detail, 
the book nonetheless is a worthwhile into 
duction to a type of editing little understoo! 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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A Chance to Write 


A Chance to Serve 


HE 45th annual Christmas Seal Sale 

officially opened in communities 

throughout the nation on Novem- 
ber 19 and will continue until December 25. 
The Christmas Seal Sale is annually con- 
ducted at this time of year to raise fund; 
to support the tuberculosis control work of 
the 3,000 associations afhliated with the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 


At the same time, many young students 
are learning more about tuberculosis through 
the School Press Project which is being co- 
sponsored by the NTA and its affiliates and 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

School papers participating in the Project 
feature staff-prepared news stories, feature 
stories, editorials, or cartoons on tuberculosis 
subjects in their November and December 
issues. Papers with the most outstanding 
entries in each community are forwarded to 
the state tuberculosis association, which se- 
lects those to be sent to the NTA for con- 
sideration. Final evaluation of the papers 
is made by a committee of journalists and 
health educators. Schools submitting out- 
standing papers are awarded a Certificate of 
Honor. 


Tuberculosis kills more people in this 
country than all other infectious diseases 
combined and is first among diseases as a 
cause of death in the age group from 15 
to 35. Although it can be prevented, the 
NTA and its affiliates point out that its 
control demands the full cooperation of the 
people in the community. 


HE school paper, read by faculty and 

adult relatives and friends of students, 
as well as by the student body, is recog- 
nized as an excellent means of getting infor- 
mation about tuberculosis across to com- 
munity residents. Through the School Press 
Project school boys and girls and their fami- 
lies are becoming better informed on how 
to protect themselves against TB and what 
is being done and still needs to be done 
to control TB in their community. 

The nation’s youthful journalists are 
among many who are promoting the fight 
against tuberculosis at this time of year. 
Every individual who buys and uses Christ- 
mas Seals is taking an active part in the 
nationwide campaign against tuberculosis. 
For Christmas Seal funds, the sole support 


December, 1951 


It’s America’s most 
popular gift — given 
by more than 12,000,000 
American families! 


Yes, the Double-Barred 
Cross stands for 
Christmas Seals... 
that make possible 

the greatest gift 

of all, health, 

life itself ...in 

the truest sense 

of Christmas giving. 


Your Christmas Seal 

dollars help make 

possible the year-round 
control of America’s worst 
infectious disease—tuberculosis. 


Thus, you help protect your own family, 


friends, and community. 


So please remember the gift that’s given most 
and gives the most—most everyone does. 


Send in your contribution today. 


by, Chridimad Seals | 


of the tuberculosis associations, work the 
year round through support of programs 
of education, case finding, rehabilitation, 





News and Notes... 
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materially decreased since the change-over 
was effected. For this she thanks the peo- 
ple of the United States. Her problems, 
when compared with those of schools in this 
country, make ours seem minor. This is an 
exchange opportunity, for the Chand Bagh 
Chronicle, a magazine, is printed entirely in 


English. 


Streamlining the classics has become a 
profitable and satisfying occupation for 
Miss Lou Bunce, head of the English De- 
partment and Adviser to the Highland Fling 
of Highland Park, N. J., High School. She 
has re-written “Wuthering Heights,” “Silas 
Marner,” and “Great Expectations” to suit 
the reader and eliminated the long philoso- 
phical discussions for the benefit of the av- 


and medical research to control tuberculosis 
and to make American communities health- 
ier ones in which to live. 


erage reader. In her revisions, Miss Bunce 
used “Thorndike’s Basic Word List” of 2000 
words. No other words were permitted in 
the manuscript. Previously, she adapted 
“Tales of Poe” and “Jane Eyre” and she 
is currently engaged in work on an English 
grammar for seniors working on placement 
tests college entrance and regents exams. 


The Eleventh Annual Science Talent 
Search is now being conducted by the Sci- 
ence Clubs of America. Top awards include 
forty all-expense tours to Washington for 
the Science Talent Institute, $11,000 in 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships, and 
scholarship opportunities for the 260 Hon- 
orable Mentions. The necessary examina- 
tion materials may be obtained on and after 
November 15 by writing Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. The examination period is 
December 10-27. 
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March of Books 
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by people on other media of mass com- 
munication. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS. By 
Irvin Graham. New York: Harpers. 324 
pp. $5. 

Irvin Graham, account executive for Rob- 
erts and Reimers, Inc., divides Advertising 
Campaigns into three sections. The first 
five chapters are in the section on the ap- 
proach to campaign planning. The next 
eight are on the selection and usage of 
media. The last part has two chapters on 
coordination and evaluation. 

The author stresses a factual approach 
on media. Some of the chapters carry case 
studies as does the chapter dealing with 
newspapers. The book intended primarily 
for agencies and advertisers should be very 
useful to both. 

“MARSE HENRY”—A BIOGRAPHY 
OF HENRY WATTERSON. By Isaac 
F. Marcosson. New York: Dodd, Mead. 
269 pp. $4. 

Isaac F. Marcosson, a distinguished news- 
man, is the author of this laudatory biog- 
raphy of another distinguished newsman, 
Henry Watterson. As might be expected, 
this is a highly readable book about a color- 
ful and dynamic southerner. 

For many decades, Marse Henry was an 
influential leader in politics as well as editor 
of the Louisville Courier Journal. How 
great his influence was is made clear by the 
author who also is an admirer. Without 
doubt, our free and responsible press needs 
more men of the stature of Henry Watter- 
son. 

THE TELEVISION PROGRAM. By 
Edward Stasheff and Ruby Bretz. New 
York: Wyn. 355 pp. $4.95. 

The finalities of television may remain to 
be discovered. Meanwhile, The Television 
Program provides an excellent introduction 
into the problems of writing, directing, and 
producing television programs. Edward Stas- 
heff is supervisor of television for Station 
WYNE; Rudy Bretz is a television con- 
sultant. 

First, the authors introduce readers to 
television as a new medium. Second, they 
discuss principles of television writing. 
Third, they examine the fully scripted show. 
Fourth, they tell how television programs 
are directed and produced. 

No doubt the writers do not know all the 


answers; in fact, who does. Without doubt, 
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however, they have written one of the best 
books to date for those who want to write 
for this new medium. Examples, illustrations, 
and appendices are assets to the book, help- 
ing to make it comprehensive and complete. 

THE JOURINALIST’S BOOKSHELF. 
By Roland E. Wolseley. Chicago. Quill 
and Scroll Foundation. 169 pp. 

First published in 1939, The Journalist’s 
Bookshelf became the outstanding annotated 
and selected bibliography on United States 
journalism. The fifth edition just off the 
press maintains the standards of excellence 
found in earlier editions. 

Professor Wolseley, journalist, author, 
and educator, lists significant books through 
1950. He has added approximately 100 oth- 
ers published before 1945, improved many 
annotations, modified classifications, limited 
the bibliography to the press. 

For this professional service, Professor 
Wolseley and Quill and Scroll Foundation 
deserve unqualified praise. The Journalist’s 
Bookshelf is an indispensable asset in schol- 
arly research and to the professional news- 
man. 


How We Publish 


(Continued from Page 5) 
phase of the work that is not performed by 
the students. 


HEN this phase of the work had 
been completed, the “grind” began. 
This consisted of hand cranking the old 
mimeo in order to put out the paper. 
Through the cooperation of the Superinten- 
dent of Schools Office we are now the proud 
owners of a A. B. Dick Electric Mimeo ma- 
chine which is capable of hurling the papers 
right out into the assembly, if not properly 
operated. The chief clerk in che Adminis- 
tartion Building was kind enough to train 
a few of the boys for us and now we have 
taken over this task ourself. However, we 
were cramped for space since the machine 
was located in a small office. Papers would 
pile up so fast that there was not room 
enough to sort and pile them in order that 
they might be stapled. We now have that 
problem under control however, by transfer- 
ting this machine to the graphic arts room 
where the entire process of mimeographing 
the paper is being handled. 
ADMINISTRATIVE COOPERA- 
TION. When I was assigned to act as 
the sponsor of the paper, I was carrying a 
full mathematics teaching load and handled 
the paper in addition, after the regular 


school day. Now, without any suggestions 
on my part, the principal has made the fol. 
lowing arrangements: 
1—Relieved me from a home room assign. 
ment. 
2—Revised my teaching load so as to pro. 
vide for eight free periods as against 
three. 
3—Assigned a co-faculty worker to assist, 
4—Encouraged and supported us at every 
turn. 
5—Heartedly endorsed our trip to the 
CSPA convention. 
6—Placed the mimeo machine as an integ. 
ral part of the graphic arts program. 
Under the above conditions you can see 
that we have the complete interest of the 
school principal which tends to make the 
load ever so much lighter. 
CONCLUSIONS: We are far froma J 
perfect paper. We are slowly attempting to 
get on our feet since we have just passed our 
first milestone. One of our first acts was 
to join this organization in order that we 
might secure some ideas which would help 
us in our daily work. Eventually we hope 
to publish our paper in a printed form ., 
and then I guess that I start all over again, 


Temple U. Expands 
Journalism Offerings 


The Temple School Press Improvement 
Service, a continuous and current critical 
aid for school newspapers and magazines, 
has been organized by the Journalism De 
partment of Temple University in Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

The Chairman of the faculty committee 
named to handle the project will be Prof. 
Joseph C. Carter who is also director of 
the annual Temple Press Tournament. 

A new academic credit course called 
“School Press Advisers Workshop” is alw 
being planned for the second semester of 
Chiefly for in 
service Advisers, this laboratory course wil 
provide practical training for the supervision 
of school newspapers, magazines, yearbooks, 
and handbooks. Prof. Carter will serve # 


the instructor. 


the current school year. 


The Central Jersey Press Association has 
held no meetings for three years. The In 
ter-County Press Association held no meet 


ing this year because of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association convention @ 
Reading, in its neighborhood. The Wabat 
Valley, Indiana, Press Conference will not 
meet this year. 


The School Press Review 





HUMOR IN SCHOOL 
PAPERS 


New 


When is humor funny? When is it all wrong? 


This book makes it clear. Its author, Mr. Bryan 
Barker, is President of the CSPA Advisers Asso- 
ciation and Adviser to The Mercersburg Academy 


News. 


The humor in his newspaper represents the best we 


have. He ought to know. 


Cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents; to 
non-members, fifty cents. 10 per cent discount for 


lots of ten or more. 


SPORT WRITING FOR 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


New 


What is wrong with your Sports Page? 
Can you correct it? 


This book will help. 


Not only is the author, Mr. Charles F. Troxell, 
Assistant Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, but . . . 


He is a long-time teacher of journalism in Philadel- 
phia, and a successful athletic coach . . . 


He ought to know. 


Cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents; to 
non-members, fifty cents. In lots of ten or more, 
10 per cent discount. 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish—— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter. ... 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 


or three weeks after orders are placed. 





ANNOUNCING the 
28th Annual Contest 


for Newspapers and Magazines 


Deadlines: Newspapers January 10, 1952 
Elementary Publications January 10, 1952 
Magazines Se February 1, 1952 


Official Announcements and Entry Forms will be mailed to all schools on or about December 1, 1951. 


28th Annual Convention 


for Advisezs and Staff Members 
March 13-14-15, 1952 


Official Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on or about Janu- 


ary 5, 1952. 


Members are requested to check with their local Post Offices if the Announcements do not arrive 
within a reasonable time, to notify the CSPA of failures to receive notices, and to request additional 
forms in ample time to meet all deadlines. 


For additional information, write: 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 20c (30c). Humor in School Papers (NEW), 35c¢ (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers (NEW), 35c¢ (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). School Magazine Fundamentals (Revision available Jan. 1, 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 1952). 
Primer for Duplicated Publications (Revision available Jan. 
1, 1952). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 
CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 


CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per year), 


$5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical Analysis—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or Con- 4 


test fees). 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Librar,, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


¥ 











